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THE BSCS/EMH 
SCIENCE CURRICULA 


The terching of science to 1,500,000 educable mentally 
handicapped (EME children of school age in the United 
States has been largely neglected. At best, the teaching of 
science has been incidental ta the teaching of other subject 
matter in the special education curriculum, At worst, no 
science program has been made available. Perhaps a reason 
for this neglect is that science has been considered too 
difficult far the retarded. An unsupported supposition has 
been that science requires skills and abilities considered 
beyond the capabilities of this segment of the school 
population. Perhaps also. teachers of the retarded have 
been given too little preparation in selecting the science 
content that has applicability for mentally handicapped 
students as they try te cope with and solve their everyday 
problems. Of equal significance, and) perhaps mos? 
inportant trom the practical point of view of teachers, has 
been the lack of suitable materials for instruction— 
materials with scape. sequence, and objectives that are 
specifically developed for that population, 

Thus. unusual effort must be expended in implemen- 
fing these programs beenuse of: (1) a lack of subject- 
matter background in the population of teachers: (2) an 
absence of precursor programs that teachers can draw 
upon for experience: (3) a general lack of experience in 
attempting to teach such a curriculum to the target 
population on a wide seale: (4) special learning problems 
of the target population, It was to these four points that the 
original implementation proposal was addressed. 

Gompared to the bulk of the school-age population, 
EMH vounesters have had a disproportionately smal 
effort expended on them in developing stimulating and 
challenging curriculum material aimed specifically at their 
needs. Within the past eight vears, the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped of the Uinited States Office of 
Education has placed major funding emphasis on the 
development of seven curricula in the fields of reading, 
social learning. physical education, mathematics, and 
science for the EMH population, 

Two of the programs that have been published were 
developed in science by the Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study. The first. ME NOW, is a two-year life sciences 
program to help 11 to 1d-vear-olds develop an understand- 
inv of the needs and functions of their own bodies. The four 
units of the two-vear program of instructional activities 
include: (1] Digestion and Cireulation: (2) Respiration 
and body Waste: (3) Movement, Support, and Sensory 
Perceptions and (4) Growth and Development. Units 1,2, 
and 3 form the foundation for an understanding of growth 
and development as it is presente:t in Unit 4. 

This two-vear curriculum is student-oriented and 
active y-centered: it includes a minimal amount of low- 
level reading material for the student. A comprehensive 
teacher's guide for each unit provides detailed instructions 
for the teacher with litthe or no science background, 
Essential teaching elements for the four content units are 
provided in kits. Among these elements are evaluation 
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Dick Johnsondiscusses the sensory system of “Dudley” with Helen 
Hunter, Norma Boekw. and Marie igual. 


instruments, chemicals, supplies. and a human torso with 
fiinctioning components representing the nervous, 
respiratory. digestive, urinary, and circulatory systems. A 
variety of andiovisual aids are alse provided in the kit, 
inchiding slides. filmstrips, film loops, posters, pictures, 
and worksheets. 

Based on the inquiry approach, the units aid) in 
developing the skills of observing, i « ribing, identifying, 
comparing, associating. inferring. applying. and predic- 
ting. The learn-by-doing sequential activities include 
carefully planned cumilative redundaney. The curriculum 
provides a cons@int stimulus to the curiosities of EMH 
children. 

The second curriculum developed by the BGCS—ME 
AND MY ENVIRONMENT —is a three-vear environtmen- 
tal sciences program for 1a- to 16-year-old BMH junior 
high children. H provides an opportunity for these children 
to explore their environments and the interrelationships 
within it. Inquiry strategies are continued inthe sequential 
curriculum, which consists of the following five anits: (1) 
Exploring My Environment fone vear]. (2) Me as an 
Environment fone-half year]. (3) Energy Relationships in 
My Environment [one-half year]. (4) Transfer and Cycling 
of Materials in My Environment (one-half vear]. and (5) 
The Water and Air in My Environment [one-half year]. 
This. also. isa student-oriented, activilv-centered, sequen- 
tial program with planned redundancy and a minimal 
amount of low-level reading material for the student, 

To meet the national goal of making self-sufficient, 
participating citizens out of the 6 inillion educable 
mentally handicapped persons in this country, it is not 
enough to develop adequate materials: that is only one part. 
The second and in many ways the more diff.cull lask is to 
prepare teachers to utilize these materials in their 
classrooms. 
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MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJEC1 


} To establish fifteen pilot iaplementation teanis in 
various geographic regions across the United States to 
influence end facilitate the dissemination, adoption, 
aad implementation of ME NOW ang ME AND MY 
ENVIRONMENT. the Special Education Programs in 
the Life and Environmental Sciences developed by tie 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study. 

An important facet in implementation is dissemina- 
tion. It was, therefore, the intent of the implementation 
project to involve fifteen geographically separate school 
districts throughout) the country in dissemination by 
having prospective participants apply as a group of three 
from each school distriet: the group was to include one 
special education administrator or supervisor who had 
authority to coordinate the implementation of the two 
programs within the district. one elementary (in- 
termediate} teacher, and one junior high school teacher. 
These three people, in conjunction with BSCS personnel, 
would invite local university or college special educators 
or science educators and an interested lay person to work 
with them during the vear. The latter two persons would 
notattend the summer institute. Since it was the intent that 
the three people would serve as demonstration implemen- 
tors within their own districts. 20 more than one person 
from each category in any one district was to be selected 
from those applying. The cvelecuion of individuals was 
made without regacd to race. creed, color. national origin. 
or SOX, 

The inclusion of an administrator or supervisor on 
each team was considered necessary to facilitate the 
adoption of the two curricula by that person's school 
system. In larger systems the niche of administrator or 
supervisors is often filled by supervising classroom 
teachers or assistant directors of education; in sinaller 
systems. the director of special education serves in this 
capacity. Phe elementary teacher was responsible for the 
actual instruction of the ME NOW demonstration class. 
and the junior high school teacher was responsible for the 
instruction of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT. These 
people could then speak from direct classroom experience 
when presenting their facet of the program to others. 

The university or college member of the team was to 
help introduce the curriculum to the community. That team 
member also functioned as a Haison between the local 
Gouncil for Exceptional Children (CEC) chapter and the 
team. The lay person or parent was to represent the 
National Association for Retarded Citizens or an organiza- 
tion of parents and act as the “consumer” liaison between 


the school, community organizatious, and school board. A 
rationale for inchiding this last person developed during 
the field-testing of the programs. when it was found that 
some of the mostactive support, both morally andin terms 
of acquiring materials not provided forin the budyet, came 
from organizations of parents, as well as trom local service 
organizations. 

The mechanics and details of the implementation plan 
are presented under “Project Description.” Likewise, the 
evaluation plan and the criteria by which the effectiveness 
of this model will be judged are discussed in the section 
entitled “Project Evaluation.” 

2.) To provide team members with in-depth experiences 
with ME NOW ane ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT. 
The primary goal of the institute was to insure 

adequate teacher preparation. Field-test data indicated 

that a definite attitudinal change was usually necessary in 
both groups of teachers. They must accept the ideas that: 

1. They themselves need not be intimidated by 

selence, 

2. ‘The components of these curricula include more 
than just facts and concepts; they include develop- 
ment of skills and processes structured into an 
objective sequence, as well as a set of related 
expectations for students accompanied — by 
strategies of teaching and learning in the cognitive 
and affective domains. Alb these components 
overlap and form another —dimension—the 
organization of dearners and materials, which 
affects the teaching stiategies, the climate of the 
class. and the development of certain concepts. 

3. EMPD students can and will learn the subject- 

matter content of both programs. 

4. Both programs hold high relevancy for EMH 

students in solving their persistent life problems. 

3. To provide support services to the regional implemen: 
tation teams. 

The coordination of support services to the regional 
implementation teams was the primary responsibility of 
two BSCS personnel: a consultant in the BSCS Science for 
the Educable Mentally Handicapped Project, Dr. Ber- 
nadette: Menhusen, and a secretary. Support services 
included providing informational material and media to be 
used) during presentations to groups of interested 
educators. community organizations. or training aspects, 
On-site visitations by Dr. Menhusen provided assistance 
with implementation problems, informational presen- 
tations. or public relations. 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


The BSCS-EMH = programs are the only sctence 
curricula specifically designed for the educable mentally 
handicapped. The emphasis in teaching content and skills 
is on the active participation of students. using familiar 
and concrete objects. Learning is expedited by the 
development of process skills. The teaching strategies are 
such that content and process: sare encountered repeated- 
i@and with regularity: in similar contexts, a wide variety 
of media provides for a planned intellectual redundancy. 
Because of the unique learning problems of the EMH 
population, this approach insures that these students will 


be presented with optional channels for learning se that 
they can choose the ones best suited ve their own 
information-processing skills. ft was with this same focus 
that the adult) participants progressed through the 
programs, from the experiential beginning to the syn- 
thesized learning of the more complex final activities. 

Plans for providing these experiences for the teams of 
inservice teachers and administrators included a five- 
week sunnner institute in 1975, support services for the 
participants during the 1975-1976 academic year. and a 
three-day foHow-up workshop in July of 1976. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Asumimer costitute for the partreipants was plarned 
for July T+ te August 15, 1975. Facilities at Fairview Eligh 
School in Boulder were rented by the BSCS for the five- 
week period. This was the beginning of the project to 
provide am opportunity for an in-depth study of the 
programs and an opportunity fer participants to learn of 
the philosophies and teaching strategies. 


Participant Data 

Approximately 1.750 informational Srochures were 
distributed at meetings and mailed to potentially in- 
terested persons when the project was first announced. 
Thirty-six persons completed and submitted the applica- 


Figure 1. 


tion forms tor the Lorty-five positions which were available 
inthe institute. Alb were notified of their acceptance; Ehree 
of the applicants were unable to atlend, however, because 
of personal or family problems. Thirty-three participants 
attended the institute and completed the classwork. 
Fieure Lis a photograph of the entire group taken during 
the institute. The names and addresses of all participants 
are listed on page 20, 

There were eight teams of teachers and administrators 
in attendanee. These teams were from Baltimore, 
Maryland: Norfolk, Virginia: Oxon Hill, Maryiand: Pueblo, 
Colorado; Atlanta, Georgia: Haleiwa. tliwaii: Fitchburg. 
Mass ichusetts: and Omaha. Nebraska. Because there were 


Participants in tue Summer Program for Implementation of ME NOW and ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 


LEFT TO RIGHT: 


BACK ROW: Gharlotte Welker. Edward Meven, Bernadette Menhusen. Sel Elizondo, David Floyd, Nick Nichols, Wilda Briggs, 
Arthur George. Donald Clanton, Patricia Koeneman. Bill Donovan, Jr.. Cynthia Edwards, Pamela Johnson, 

MIDDLE ROW: Bob Marino. Eugene Swain, Candace Light. Marie Igual. Rebecea Brown, Debora Kennedy. Kay Campbell, 
Elsie Reid. Molly Byock, Yvette Castillo. Maureen Mulvaney, Ann Smith, Joyce Anderson, Joan Johnson. Ernestine Swain, 


Norma Boekel. Helen Hunter. 


FIRST ROW: Roy Baer. Ed Drexler. Jan Peterson, Patricia Saybolt, Carole Hastings. © et Chu, Barney Parker. Dick Johnson, 


David Lunn. Rov Gromme. 
NOT SHOWN: Jim Furner, 
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**Candace Light, Junior High School ‘Teacher 


no other team applications, thirteen indi tdi chassroenm 
teachers were tavited ta attend. Vhey taught at) the 
elementory. juntor high, and senior high school levels in 
Alaska. Alabama, Florida, Viberta, Massachusetts. 
Tennessee, Pennsyvly ania. New Jersey. and Wisconsin, The 
participants formed oa diverse group. geovraphicalls 
dispersed throughout the states, as showroom the map on 
Fraure 2. 
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e ongmal teams attunding 1975 NSF Summer Institute 
® onginal singles attending 1975 NSF Summer (nstitute 


© teams attending both: 1975 NSF Summer Institute and 
1976 Follow-up Workshop 


w singles attending 1975 NSF Summer Institute and 
bringing a tram ta the 1976 Follow-up Workshop 


Figure 2. 
Ge graphic Locations of 1975 NSF Summer Institute Participants 
and Re‘urning Participants in the 1976 Follow-up Workshop. 


Of the thirty-three participants. twenty-three held 
undergraduate or graduate deerees in the field of special 
education: the other ten held degrees ina field of science. 
Twelve were elementary classroom teachers, tee taughtat 
the junior-hieh level, nine taught at the senior-high level, 
and oneal the university levelin teacher training classesin 
the department af spec ial education, Sw of the group were 
administrators, Seven of the participants had attended 
institutes of four or more weeks duration 


previous 
National Science Foundation or another 


sponsored by the N 
federal agency. 
Teaching experience of the participants ranged trom 


a5 vear to 19.0 vears. The mean was 7.9 vex ins. The median 


wis 6 years: There was a bimodal pattern with fo rin each 
category of 1 year and 4 years, 


Participants in the ME NOW program visit a florist shop as part of 
an activity related to use of the senses. 


‘Norma Boekel, (iniversily of Northern Caleriada, 
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Thirty-two of the thirty-three participants a al 
the University of Colorado in courses KPOR 635, Biology 
lor Teachers ol the Mentally Tlindicapped, and IK DM IB 6H5, 

Laboratory Techniques in Biology for ‘Teachers of the 
i intally Handicapped, for three hours of college credit for 
cach class—a totalof six hours ef credit, In addition to the 
thirty-three participants. two of the EMEDoffice stall ancl 
oneot the BSCS EMP eraduate student interns enrolled in 
the class:ain undergraduate majar in special education al 
the University of Northern Colorado also attended: the 
class sessions. 


Program 

Large eroup sessions, led by Roy Gromme and 
Bernadetie Menhisen, we: planned for the participants. 
These were designed to improve their basic process and 
problem-solving skills and teaching strategies, as well as 
to develop a philosophy of the program, Participants were 
given a choice of attending either the ME NOW or MBE AND 
MY ENVIRONMENT sessions led by Norma Boekel* and 
Candace Light’ * respectively for the small-group meet- 
ings, with approximately half the participants selecting 
each group. During these curriculum sessions, the specili¢ 
vroups observed demonstration teaching hy the instric- 
tors and participated ino group discussions and peer 
teaching. Twocomplete kits of materials lor both programs 
were supplied to each of the two groups, and the 
participants actually prepared materials, taught, or 
participated in almost all of the activities of the progrant. 
Approximately one-fourth of the class Gime was spent in 
developing leaching strategies, one- half in teaching or 
participating in the activities, and one-fourth indeveloping 
techniques in preparation of materials and clissroum 
oreanization. Children frome local AMEE junior high cliss 
were brought inte the class for demonstration teaching of 
severalactivilies. Some time was spent by each participant 
in preparing informational presentations of ME NOW or 
ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT, or both, for colleagues or 
laypersons 

Several guest speakers were inviled to participate in 
the institute sessions. Their presentations were interesting 
and worthwhile contributions to the program, The names 
of the speakers, their addresses, and the titles of their 
presentations tollaw: 


INDIVIDEFAL PRESENTATIONS 

Dr. William Reid, Chairman, Department of Special 
Education, Florida State University: “The Who, What, 
Whe. and Plow of the BSCS Seience for the Elin- 
dicapped.” 


Dr. Richard Tolman, BSCS Consullant: “Rvaluation of 
the BSCS Science for the Handicapped Programs.” 
Dr. James Robinson, BSCS Consultant: “Cognilive 
Development of the Exceptional Student.” 


Dr. Edward Meyen, Chairman, Department cl Special 
Education, Division of Education. The University of 
Kansas. Lawrence, Kansas: “Mainstseaming of PATH 
Children.” 


Hibbard Scientitic 
“Philosophy and 


Mr. Patrick McKeon, President, 
Company, Northbrook. Illinois: 
Problems of the Pablishers.” 


Colorado, 
Crested Butte Junior Piel School, Crested Butte, Colorade, 
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SYMPOSIUM PRESENTATIONS OF OTHER EMIT 
PROGRAMS 

Ms. Barbara McLean, 
MORE, George Peabody 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Director. Project 
‘Teachers, 


Associate 
College tor 


Dr. Paul Vogel, Evalnation Coordinator, Project PCAN, 
Michigan State Ciriversity, Bast Eansing, Michigan. 


Ms. Angela Lepore, Educational Assistant, Project 
MATER University. of Connecticut, Storrs, Connec- 
ticut, 


Dr: Herbert.Goldstein, Project Director, The Social 
Learning Gurriculinm, Yeshiva University. New York, 
New York, 


These quest speakers from the far other EME programs 
vave informational presentations concerning those 
programs and their interfaces with MEE NC Wand MBAND 
MEY ENVIRONMENT, as well as presentations on im- 
plementation and research, Discussions between the 
speakers and participants provided an opportunity for the 
exchange of ideas. solutions to some conimmon problems, 
and increased Knowledge of the entire thrust and rationale 
of curriculum development for the mentally handicapped. 


Evaluation 


PROCESS SKILLS 

We assuine that itis necessary forall teaehers to have 
some content backeround, as well as a backeround in the 
pracess and problem-salving skills utilized in Me NOW 
and ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT in order to teach the 
programs successfully. 

Instruction and pres and postevaluation items were 
planned by the leaders, with examples of materials from 
the program or similar materials used to teach and assess 
the skills of participants in) observing, identifying, 
associating, describing, comparing, translating. inferring, 
and applying, as well as the more comples skills of 
problentsolving. 

‘To assess the backgrounds of the participants, a 
premeasure was administered on the second day of the 
institute, The same measure was administered on the last 
day of the institute. Raw scores and percentages correct 
were calculated on the itens. 

The averages of the 20-point pre- and postineasure 
scores of the individual participants are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Averages of pre- and postmeasure scores, 


Premeasure Postmeasure 
Scores Percentages Scores Percentages 
Mean 106 53% 162 B1% 
Median 106 53°0 17.0 85°o 
Mode 12.0 60% 18.0 90°. 
Range 4-16 20-80% 14-18 70-90%. 
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The vesults af the pre-and) postineasure are sum 
marized eraphically in Figure a. Pwo ol the most dramatic 
differences occurred in the process skills of associating (an 
increase of 66 percent) and inferring (an increase of 57 
percent}. Ino the taore complex problem-solving skills, 
involving alse the simpler process skills, there were 
wnarked increases in scores: 29 percenton mlerpregiiion of 
data, #7 percent in organizing data, and 58 percent in 
experimenting (ie, actually in designing a controlled 
experiment}. 
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Figure 3. 
Percentage of correct scores on pre- and postmeasures of process 
and problem-solving skills of participants. 


The pres and postmeasure scores were separated 
according to the positions of the participants as clenentary 
teachers, junior and senior high teachers, and supervisory 
oradministrative personnel, The summarization is shown 
in Fivure 4. Bach group made significant improvement on 
the total scores. 
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Figure 4. 

Percentage of correct scores on pre- and postmeasures of process 

and prohlem-solving skills of participants as groups of elementary 

teachers. secondary teachers, and administrative and supervisory 
sonnel. 
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SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 

‘Fo determine if changes of concepts or ward 
asso. ‘iets occurred amooct the participarits, a pres wand 
postsemantic differential caventory was administered 
during the first and tast class sessions, using Ube following 
topics: SCIENCE, “TRACHERS OF HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN, CHILDREN  WEPH LEARNING | DES- 
ABILEVIES, and SCIENCE FOR CHELDREN WITH 
LEARNING DISABILITIES. Scaces of pairs of adjectives of 
opposite polarities were selected for participant response. 
The participants were instructed to read the word at the 
top of the page and then to read the two adjectives on each 
line: then quickly to place acheck in one ofthe ten spaces on 
the scalethat they felt most closely expressed their leelings 
in reli tion to the lopie [see Figures 5 to 9). 

Some of the responses indicated quite a dramatic 
change in the attitudes of the participants, With the term 
SCIENCE. for exantple, there was a shift in attitude from 36 
percent inthe premeasure to 91 percent in the postineasure 
toward the happy pole; a shift in choice of the term easy 
from 3 percent to 46 percent in the postmeusure, and a 
reduction from 4 percent in the premeasure to 7 percent in 
the choice of the tern hard: and between the terms weah 
and strong there was a shift from 30 percent to 69 percent 
toward She term strone (see Figure 4), 


SCIENCE’ 
Pre Post. Pre Post Pre Post) Pre Post Pre Post 

1 happy 36° (91) 43 ¢ 6 610 ¢ 3) : - gad 

2 wasy 3 (46) 23° (29) 20) {tay 40 fay 14 7) aed 
3 strong + 30.489) 27 (16) 37 (9) 6 16) - woak 
A osweet $18 442) 21 16}. AB (4) _ sour 

S huavy 9 38 (27) 26 (0) 30 53h 6, -: 3 110) ligtst 
6G taxed 33 (55) 23° (18) 17 23) 17 BE 10 tense 
7 mxcing § 70 (87). 23, (13) . 7 dull 
Bclean ' 40, (99) 13, (23) 33. 2-7 (3) 7 C3) aity 
Diorge $43 (82); 20 2° 23 36) 14 | small 
10 fast 625 (261 50 (23) 13° 42) GH (3) Gt BP} Stow 
11 hgh 33 (50) 30. (16) 31 (31) 8 3° (3b: low 
12 hot ‘17 (16) 20. (10) 56 168). 7 | 6) cold 
132 orderly | 70 (81) ) 23, (13) » Sys (3. 7 chaote 
14 good = 77 (84) 13) CB bad 
Weal 97 (SO 8 _ make-believe 


Figure 5. 

*Data were converted to percentages within each two-division 
interval on the ten-place scale. The first number in each space on 
the scale is a percentage of the premeasure score and the number in 
the parentheses is the percentage of the postmeasure score. 


Participants in the ME NOW group construct the arm model. 
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Interesting differences in responses oecutred on the 
topic of TRACHERS OF HANDICAPPED CLIELDREN in 
which approximately the same high percentage of pace 
ticipants considered these teachers to possess 
characteristics of being happy, strong. sweet, relaxed, 
ecrimie. cfedin TnOvative, pOvOus, patrerit, hind, COMpe- 
teotoandiberalon the pre-and postmeasure (see Figure 6). 


TEACHERS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN* 
Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post) Pres Past) Pree Pont 


1 happy 72, (87) 18 4399p) 10 sad 
7H (G7) 1442) a C2 2 hay (6) weak 
59 (GO} 170 4 9) 24 (31) : sot 
4 relaxed b2. (56) 17 (22) 2t 419) 7 (3) 3 Tete 
5 eactng 62 (67) 32 (28) 3°) 3 dull 
§ clean 55 (67) 18 (12) 19 (1B) 8 (3) dirty 
? tant WW (35) 14 (22) 46 (34) 8 (3) 22) { 6} slow 
8 toendly 93 (82) 35 (12) 35 (6 uolrnadly 
9 altuste | 62 (54) (13) 34 (33) ‘ 7 ugotisticat 


10 feaderstup 6B (68) %t4 (13) 14 (19) 4 followers tip 


1) oonnoveive 65 (66) 5 (86) 1h (12) § ¢3) (3) routine 


12 yoyous. 66 (66) %7 (25) 7 46) 10 + %) depressed 
130 patient 100 (82) (9) ( 6) 3 1 dD) : + abrupt 
(4 kind 100 (94) (3) { 3) : cruet 
Th competent 86 (82) 7 412) 7 (3 (3) Incumpetent 
160 fhooble 37 (85) (12) {3 + inflexible 
17 kveral ° 45 (62) 14 (3) 20) (29) 14 4 6) 7 sulocratic 
18 non 

resihency 4 7 (3) %7 (9p 11 (23) 68 {55)> resitency 


Figure 6. 

“Date were converted to percentages within each two-division 
interval on the ten-place scale. ‘The first number in each space on 
the scale is a percentage of the premeasure score and the numher in 
the parentheses is the percentage of the postmeasure score. 


In the descriptive words for CHILDREN WITH 
LEARNING DISABILETIES. there was an increase in the 
percentages in the middle fifth of the scale between the pre- 
and postmeasures in the terms happy-sad, reluxed-tense, 
flexible-inflesible, methodical-innovative, laree-small, 
cold-hot, unimaginative-imavinative, high-low, 
uacreative-creative, soft-hard, and patient-impationt (see 
Figure 7). 


CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES’ 
Pre. Post. Pre. Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post . 


1 happy “28 (23) (10 (19) , 13° (42) 28 (16) 21 - sad 

2 tunse 44 (22) 27 29) 6 (20) 3 (19) 20 (10) ‘Telaxed 

3 weak "25 13) .13 (20) 50, (42) 3 (23) 9 Pi strang 

4 clean 132 (31) 13 125) 42 (38) 9B. 4 ‘aunty 

S exciung 138 (36) 24 (32)..27 (26) 91 BB (3) dull 

6 flexible = 28 (18) «13 (B} 28 (40) 28118) «B) inttunible 

7 methodical 530. (7) 17 (23) 33° (57 17) (10) 3 (3) Lannovaiwe 

8 large 510°, (.3) 17 (7) 89, (70) 14114) ( 61 simalt 

9 hot 79 47 (16) 74 8) (3) cold 

10 good 45 (48) 29, (26) 23 (23) 3 (3) coe ‘bad 

11 real {6a (58), 8. (23) 18 (13) 10 (6) imake: believe 
12 imaginative 0 {29) 29. (19) 7 20. (44) n J! 8) ‘ HMMA Qinatwe 
13 tngh “13 (13) 23416) «47 (59) 7-1 9) 10 C3) low 

14 create = 33 (36) 27 (26) 27, 132) «9 B10 unereanive 
15 soft "1B (6) '10 (13) $0 4571 13° (23) 10 lous 

16 sweet "23° (26) 23° «(297 «48 (42) «3 63) 3 sour 

17 impatient ‘3a “(16) 10 19) ‘23 (29) 3) (29) 30) ft 7) patent 


Figure 7. 

“Data were converted to percentages within each two-division 
interval on the ten-place scale. ‘The first number in each space on 
the scale is a percentage of the premeasure score and the number in 
the parentheses is the percentage of the postmeasure score. 
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Betwern the pre aid postineastte percentage frgires 
inthe qdleseriptive wards tor SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN 
WITTE LEARNING DES ABELETEES. there was a Ub percent 
fod percent redirection in terms af bard, aa? percent tab 
percent THeredse ih ferns of strone, ot 24 percent to v0 
percent tneredse ii terms of fiefs anda ao percent to as 
pereent iierease focated: centrally between fast anid stow 
toe Freee a). 


SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES * 
Pre HONt Pee Post) Pre Past Pra Past Pres Post 


Yon i re A 0 9 

J osthang 470 typ PO ted B30} (a 10 weak 
1onaqt Par TS (0) A) J yyy 10 low 
aca 10 3 03) BO f7te 97 (1B) 10. 13) hot 

bo teabee 15 1 (27) G2 89y 100 Ay 19 ED gt 
owe cy er) A, ee Pa) a 0°43 3 . sour 

7 tant 1 49) 100 (1) 37) HB) 2D BP 13 Ca slow 

Go guateyitales QO (84) 7 (1 ( 3} 3°73) IMPS Sibley 
VM ba (Bl) WW « 6) Ww (10) (3) sad 
VO) seating a3 (Bt) 40 7 (16) (3) : bonng 
Vt taght a4 (99) 9300 (19) (39) : 43) 3 dark 
Valcartier ty 74 Ns 10 119) 3 EVA 13006¢ atisorderty 


13 worawetwe bo (50) QO) 2802S) 10 FBP 1B GE methoaecal 
? 


Ved resatiwas Hh7 7%) 19° 118) Ww 3 10 uncreative 


Figure &. 

‘Data were converted to percentages within each two-division 
interval on the ten-place scale. The first number in each space on 
the scale is a percentage of the premeasure score and the numher in 
the parentheses is the percentage of the pastmeasure score, 


Gn the rating scale forthe term “Science,” there was an 
Interesting increase on Ue interval from 76 percent to 4 
percent, andoon the easy-hard comparison poles from LO 
percent to percent on the term easy and 24 percent to 6 
percent on the tern hard, Ou the topic of “Science in the 
Curriculum for Children with Learning Disinilities” there 
Was oil increase of 79 percent lo 88 percent in terms ol 


The spaceship is constructed and the flight simulated by the 
teachers, just as junior high youngsters do in ME AND MY 
ENVIRONMENT. 


—" 
DS 


relevant and 79 pereent to deb percentin terns ob useful. ta 
the premrasures 3.5 percent tated the topic net refewuitl, 
and do percent tated itaotaseful noone rated the topie in 
this daanuer fn the postineasare. Under the topic of 
“Concepts of Science for Tlandicapped Childrens” tn Whe 
premeasure WO percent rated these as too vbstracth to be 
understood, and ng one rated them as such on the 
postmedsure there was ah dierease of 52 percent ta 65 
percent oof the highest interval lowered trany are 
understunduble on the pastimedsure, 

“Science Teaching” Was tated ania polarity scale of 
rasy- difficult, on the premeasure 2B percent considered it 
eaey, While 2 percent on the postmeasure rated iteasys i 
Was cousidered clifficult by 6 percent an the premeasure, 
and by none on the postmeasure (see Figure 9). 


RATING SCALE* 


Uninteresting 
3 ae as 


Interesting 
76 (94) 21 ( 6) 


Science 


Hard 
(18) 14 (13) 24 ( 6) 


Easy 


10 (41) 28 (22) 24 


scence 


Not Relevant 
(12) -- -- 4 . -- os 


Relevant 


86 (88) 10 


Science in the curriculum for “normal” children : 


Not Relevant 
35 o 


Relevant 
79 (88) 7 (9) 35 (3) 7 


Science in the curricu’um for children with learning disabilities 


Useful Not Useful 
79 (88) 18 (12) Bo 


Science in the curriculum for “‘t.orrnal” children 


Not Useful 


Useful 
79 (84). 7 (13) 7 (3) 


Science in the curriculum for children with learning disabilities ° 


Too abstract ta be understood Many are understandable 
10 -- 10 (5) 7 (lu) 21 (20). 52 (65) 


Concepts of science for handicapped children 


Difficult 


Easy 
28 (42) 25 (31) 17 (15) 24 (12) 6 


Science teaching 


Figure 9. 

“Data were connected to percentages within each two-division 
interval on the ten-place scale. The first number in cach space on 
the scale is a percentage of the premeasure score znd the number in 
the parentheses is the percentage of the postmeasure score. 
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These data indicate a chanve in the attitudes of the 
participants, particularly aimere positive attitude toward 
science. the teaching of science, science in the curriculum 
for children with learning disabilities, and teachers of 
SCIENCE, 

Vhe participants were an active and cagperative group 
Who eajoved and fearned from the institute. as evidenced 
by the previous data indian Evaluation Questionnaire thar 
thes completed at the final meeting (see Figure 10). 

The greatest percentage of participants (55 percent) 
ind, ledthatthes telt the tastitute was ofthe right length: 


-— 


1 THE INSTITUTE WAS: 


TOO TORQ: 4.a.cog eked aot alates aneness 1(20)* 2(17) 
clearly presented ............... 1(26) 2(42) 
WS0fal suds asoees cand due wea eee 1(69) 2(28) 
Interesting ........... ee eee eee 1(63) 2(28) 
tuo practical... ..... 0.0... eee 1{--) 2(20) 
too much material.............. 1( 3) 2(--) 
achieving your needs ........... 1(38) 2(25) 
well planned ............ 00.008 1(41) 2(38) 
2 AS ARESULT OF THE INSTITUTE, | 
have a much better concept of the program .... 
HT CONFUSEE i aerdisdiena bo bao ee cee cnaameagaanaus 1(--) 
learned little that wus New.........0 00.0. eee 1( 3) 
3. THE M4ite'’ StS HANDED LUT WERE 
relevant and useful .............. 1(56) 2(41) 


AGREE 
1(97) 


that meterial was clearly presented, useful, interesting, 
and practical; that there was a suitable amount of material: 
that the institute achieved the needs af the participants: 
and that it was well planned. The participants hada better 
concept of the program afterthe institute and learned much 
that was new. They felt the large and small group sessions 
were not too structured nor too informal, were informative, 
iNustrated the program, were interesting, and presented 
new ideas. Besides reacting to the items listed, participants 
felt the interaction among themselves was important, The 
program was new to most of the participants. 


EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE FOR INSTITUTE 


A. Phase rzte the Institute according to the following scale. 


4(18) BO): <3 Sand wendbdratuntas eaten as too short 

4(13) SS) nbd ddeads presentation ambiguous 

we 4( 3) BD). Seclacs- ay andncudacaieunsebanmng trends ambiguous 

4( 3) 52) vcviceaoee sen anlwaagiaae tsa dull 

4(10) Sa) ak aa ln Deatiny acd es too theoretical 

4(17) 1G), .crs.ac hater eee not enough matenal 

4113) | >| not achieving your needs 

4( 3) 5(5) oo... eee . Not well planned 

DISAGREE 
2(3) Bl) AE) BE) 
2(3) 2 6) 4( 3) 5(88) 
2(3) 3(16) 4(23) 5(55) 
3(-) 4(3) BC) aad heen ae eat een of little value 
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Public Relations 

During the second week of the institute, a copy of a 
news release about the institute was mailed ta the 
hometown newspaper of each participant. A copy of a 
typical release as it appeared in the newspaper is shown in 
Figure 11. Following the institute, letters were sent to 
supervisory personnel of the participants telling of their 
successful completion of the institute, 

Photographs and lists af participants were included in 
BSCS Newsletter 60, and news items were sent to several 
state publications as well as those of the Council for 
Exceptional Children and the National Association for 
Retarded Citizens. 


Plans for In}. 7entation 

During | cstitute sessions, cach of the participants 
prepared an outline and script fora t--hour informational 
or inservice presentation of the EME programs and 
ordered $150 of program materials necessary for the 
presentation in their local areas. Rach team of participants 
and individuals also received a series of informational 
slides and audio tapes on each of the two curricula, ME 
NOW and ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT. for use in their 
presentations, 

Suyuesiions were made that the participants contact 
their local school adininistrators, special educats 3 or 
science consultants, local or state chapters of MPA, Council 
for Exceptional Children, National Association of Retard- 
ed Gitizens. and other interested groups to request an 
opportunity to present the informational program they had 
prepared> and to demonstrate or display the program 
material, 


SUPPORT SERVICES FOR ACADEMIC 
YEAR 1975-1976 


evaluation materials. as well as assisting in 
designing any new ones necessary. 

Assisting in the provision of necessary demonstra- 
tion materials as needed to persons participating 
in informational workshops and programs. 
Assisting in the development, collection, evalua- 
tion, and reporting of feedback data. 

Conducting a mid-year reorientation conference 
during January at the mose centrally located 
center, 

Presentinginformationa. papers and workshops at 
various regional and national gatherings of 
various appropriate organizations, 


BSCS Holding 
Institute on 
New Programs 


Three Boulder teachers or 
residents are among those taking 
part in a five-week institute here 
for implementation of two life and 
environmental sciences programs 
for educable mentally han- 
dicapped children. 

David E. Floyd, Casey Junior 
High teacher, and JWebora 
Kennedy, student at the Universi- 
ty of Northern Colorado, are 
invited participants in the five- 
week nraeram. tanet Chu. Fair- 
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These duties were the primary responsibility of Der. 
Bernadette: Menhasen and were executed as needs and 
requests were received. Dr. Menhusen visited with thirty 
of the thirty-three partrarpents during: the academe vear, 
In the classrooms or schools of the participants she tusuatls 
met oand visited with several of the administrative 


opersonnel in the district. or faculty at local universities, 
leather 


taught deaonsteition classes. observed the 
teaehing and discussed) teaching strafteaies after clisses 
met children of the class and discussed their science 
provram with them, or assisted with intormiational or 
service presentations for other groups al teachers, lay 
persons, or bath. Interest inthe pre crams seemed high, and 
the personal comtact with teachers and administrators in 
most schools seemed profitable. Several administrators 
were seriously considering adoption and) had mann 
oertinent questions concerning these programs that thes 
Wished to discuss. 

The major change from the schedate included: an the 
proposal concerned the mid-vear reorientation conference 
im fandary. The time far this meeting was rescheduled tron 
January to Judy of G876 because of the lack of tuture 
funding. Pt seemed that the July fate for the follow-up 
workshop waenld provide more tiipact during the 1o76- 
1077 Goashemie wear than the Pamuary date. The ormainal 
plan wes forecontuiahiog af the project lor a three-\eat 
org ict, 

Both Roy Goomie and Bernadette Menbusens as wel 
ax ather EM EPstatbeansultants and severabot the institute 
poertinipants.atfended state. focal, and national meetings ot 
the Council for Exceptional Children in Chicage and the 
Natione? Setence Veacher’s Asseciation in Philadelphia 
during the Spring semester. Croamme and Menhusen 
presented papers on the two progranis entitled “Meeting 
the Teacher's Responsibility to the Handicapped through 
Somme UWhye Saaenee dor the PHandieapped:” and 


a a Me and My- 


i Environment ee 
qe . 


EMH LANDMARKS 


Scerce bir Dae ttare tapped 


a bie, bokeh, 
pane . eng Pes Che Wea 
Caddy We debe: tor wok uth 
Cine. Hit alae the to wok with 
tt Hg blle ore we mu ue bihe £0" 
watch th: food és. tis lagscle: + 
“4 letra UL tint Me pts Hades Be 
drat and tet Mise ta woth, iL 
Wek: se nee theg- 

/1ARCOS 


Ainlogical Scsenc ey Curticucuny Study 
17 PO Bow 930 
_:} Boulder Colorade 80400 


aed 


Figure 12, 


The newsletter was highty successful and participants 


Participants 

Invitations were extended to all original teams and to 
these individuals who head organized working teams 
composed of an clementary teacher f° ME NOW. a junior 
high teacher for ME AND MY EXVIRONMENT. a school or 
departmental administrator, a college or university faculty 
member, and an interested lay person from the community 
of the teain. Nine teams submitted applications to attend 
the workshop sessions: the teams were from Baltimore and 
Indian Head, Marviand: Norfolk, Virginia: Atlanta. 
Georgia: Council) Bluffs, towa: Oshkosh, Wisconsin: 
Haleiwa. Hawaii: and Greeley and Pueblo, Colorado. A 
complete list of participants and addresses follow the text 
[see map in Figure 2). In attendance at the workshop 
meetings were 3 participants who had participated as 
individuals during the 1975 institute and who were in the 
geouraphic area. but the budget did aot allow funds to pay 
the expenses for the return of individuals who had not 
formed teams in their areas. 


Tahle 2. Schedule for the Follow-up Workshop. 


NSF Follow-up Workshop 
‘ July.19,1976 


pecial Edu 


‘Davi 
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Program 
Objectices of the follow-up workshop were: 

1 ‘Poontrodiuee the new participants to the MIE NOW 
and ME AND ALY ENVIRONMENT prograins and 
to review the programs for former participants. 
Yo provide opportunities for all participants to 
engage in the hands-on activities of the program, 
and to explore or consider the suitability of the 
programs for EMH children in different types of 
schools and classroom situations, 

3. ‘Te provide an opportunity for participants to learn 
of new BSCS EMH materials published) since 
Auvust of 1975. 

4. ‘Vo provide an opportunity for sharing and gaining 
ideas for umplementation and dissenination of the 
programs. 

i. Todevelop anucleus of key persons at all levels of 
the educational system interested im) promoting 
curricular improvement for EMPL children in the 
schools of their geographic regions. 

As shown in Table 2. the following schedule for the 
three-day workshop was planned to achieve these objec- 
tives. 


Evaluation 

During the final day of the workshup. a questionnaire 
was distributed to the p orlicipants. Six university faculty 
Inembers, seventeen school administrators or Supervisors, 
eighteen) classroom teachers. and three persons not 
officially connected with a school responded. OF these 
forty-four participants, nineteen were returning members 
of the 1975 institute and twenty-five were new team 
memb os. The responses tthe questionnaire jie stm- 
marized below. 

From the differential value scale in fable 8, [tem 2 (C), 
it is evident that most participants believed they had 
eained fram othe interaction with other workshop 
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Questionnaire." 


A. The workshop changed my attitude toward the teaching of 
science to special education children. 


1 2 3 4 5 


agree disagree 
Not school personnel - 33% - 33% 33% 
Classroom teacher 17% 11% 39% - 33% 
Administrator-Supervisor 38% 24% 38% - : 
College-University Faculty - - 66% 17% 17% 
Total 20% 15% 40% 5% 20% 


B. ! am more knowledgeable about ME NOW and ME AND MY 
ENVIRONMENT now than } was before the workshop. 


1 2 3 4 5 


agree disagree 
Not school personnel 67% 33% - - - : 
Classroom teacher 50% 11% 17% 17% 5% 
Administrator-Supervisor 76% - 24% - - 
College-University Faculty | 67% 33% - - : 
Tota} 62% 12% 15% 8% 3% 


C, 1 feel that | gained from the interaction .vith other workshop 


participants. 
1 2 3 4 5 
agree disagree 
Not school personnel 67% 33% - - : 
Classroom teacher 62% 33% 5% - - 
Administrator-Supervisor . 92% - 8% - : 
College-University Faculty 67% 33% - - : 
Total 72% 23% 5% - - 


D. {feel that | gained from the interaction with the workshop staff. 
1 2. 3 4 5 
agree disagree 


aac R70 = = aw 


Rtae wnbaal nnennnnnt 


Participants constract the “muscle” for the arm model in a ME 
NOW activity, 


Including more colleve and university. Faculty for 
Iraining of preservice teachers. 


Interaction of participants aod teams—beth new and 
former members. 


Meeting leaders working in the fields of special 
education aad science from various geographic areas, 


fntreductions ote programs and new materials 
wwadlable, 
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My tentative plans for implementation and or dissemina- 
tion of the programs for 1976-1977 include: 


Continue to give informational presentations at the 
local level te meetings of educators and interested 
civic groups. Some teams planned to schedule presen- 
lations at state, national, or international meetings of 
the Council for Mxceptional Children, National Science 
Teacher's Assoctalion, National Associalion of 
Retarded Citizens. and other oreanizations of this 
type, 

Provide training (f} for preservice and inservice 
teachers in reaular classes and special workshops: {2) 
tor interested civic groups: and (3) other college and 
university. faculty menibers. 


Continue to teach the program wale individual 
Classrooms and invile other interested teachers or 
administrators to observe the provram in ust! as Wwe 
expand the programs to additional classroonis antl 
assist in providing inservice training. The team from 

» Hawaii will provide inservice workshops on the outer 
islands and assist in implementation ino forty-two 
chissrooms. Vhe team from Norlolk will assist) tn 
implementing the programs in all of the intermediate 
ard junior high setools in the city. 


Jiseuss plans for meetings with the local Hubbard 
representative and try to setup plans lor meetings in 
the area, 


Work with Special Bducation Instructeo st Materrads 
Centers and Instructional Materials teachers, 


Continue monitoring programs in the laboratory 
school with classes tor the deat and MR children. 


ae ve : 1 4 coal ete ab eek ad 


AP AV OHH TERE FO SOC A Takats PEEP atea DG SE LEER PON Sek beeh & 
EMPL students: this area could provide a good 
Introduction toscientitie procedures and methods.” 

— Glassroom ‘Teacher 


The evalnation questionnaire did not provide direct 
evidence, but informal observations of the staff indicated a 
very marked change in the overall attitude of the 
participants from the attitides observed in the institute 
participants of last vear. Phere was a shift from interest in 
the classrooms of individual participants (because most 
now have the programs well underway in’ their own 
classrooms or schools) to interest in city or district wide 
implementation. 

There are wieening interests, ranging from interest in 
just the EMH sence programs to an interest in other 
special programs for BATE children. 

There are more roles being assumed by participants 
besides those of direct dissemination or implementation of 
the programs. One participant gave copies bo his school 
adininistraters of the announcement in the EATEE Land- 
marks of the 1976 BSCS Leadership Conference te provide 
an introdnetion fo several programs for special education 
children. As oaoresull. three persons applied and were 
invited to participate in the conference, This undoubtedly 
willenhance the special education program in that district 
vrealtly, 

The procedure of forming teanis involved bringing 
together new people of diversified interests. and this 
contributed added dimensions tothe original teams and to 
the entire workshop group 

In review, the entire project seems to have been highly 
suecesstul and a nucleus of well-trained, interested, and 
wainbitious teams and individuals are working to dis- 
seminate and implement ME NOW and ME AND MY 
ENVIRONMENT across the nation. 
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In this project, as in similar implementation and 
dissemindgtion progects. evaluation oof the  timpact is 
extremely difticaltl to assess. An attempt was made, 
however, and a questionnaire Was mailed ta all institute 
participants. The following information was requested: 
1 Phe number of presentations made by teams or 

individual participants, and the numberof persons 

in-attenchance, 
2. ‘The number at classrooms. teachers, and children 


reached by the presentations. and the number of 


Mi NOW and MEO AND MEY ENVIRONAIENT 
materiais adapted. 


a. ‘The dmpactin the distriat with respect to changes 
io Che fume spent un saience in classrooms. 

4.0 Vhe felines of partiapatts concerning the inser- 
Vice presentaltans, 

5. The value. in retrospect. of selected aspects of the 


institute and support services. 

The questrommiire was sent toedctof the thirty-three 
participants in April. Thirty (9) percent) completed and 
returned the forms. One administrator and two classroom 
Deachers didi not respond. 

In stummary. the thirty participants gave ve tetal af 
fifty-eruht presentations to E800 persons trom September 
fa Noa. 

Ascaresult of the presentations, itis estitnated that 
bight, -seven classrooms in thirty-seven schools, or farty- 
seven teachers and 2.50) childrenare using one of the EMH 
setemee precious. s\pproaxim vtefy thirty-one kits. or 
S2a.250 wor ot materials. were purchased immediately 
Dv twenty-one districts, with several times that amouat in 
the offtna. 

Seventyeseven pereent at the participants belies ed 
that because of thei: participation in the institute. science 
Insteuntion dn there BNPE ec hasseooms or dastrict is possibly 


allotted imore time—25 percent of the partici ats es- 


Hinited an increase of 13 percent, 35 percentest, cated an 


* teaching considerably. 


The institute changed my 
attitude eid science” oh aaa 
considerably. ‘ 28%, 

The institute changed mi Sot 
attitude towards EMH —_ 
programs considerably, e 


The institute changed my a4 7 
attitude towards EMH | | 
children considerably: 


The institute changed. my” 
attitude towards teachers: 
of special: education: 
considerably. 


The. institute chen ‘ 
attitude: towards | sclence 


! gained from the close * 3 
association with teachers” 
in. my own fie eld. 


| gained from the close’: ; 
association with teschers a 
in other fields. : 


1 found the icnetitina’” 
sessions informative. 


Though 4 may not teach, one 

ofthe’ programs, 4 find. 0: | 
that fuse techniques 
strategies, or activities: 
from the program in my. 
teaching; 
Publication of a newsletter 
has been valuable.”: 
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Responses to another section of the questionnaire are 


shown in Table 4. 


The following are examples of responses to other items 


on the questionnaires. All are of a positive nature, for there 
were no negative comments returned. 


A. 


Some of the activities or teaching strategies learned 
durine the institute that Phave found most helpful to 
me are: 


The veneral approach remforced many ways te teach 
awareness. The emphasis was on concrete Ox: 
periences, which are the most effective ways special 
ed. children can learn. The basic, simple methodology 
is carefully explained so that any teacher can follow. 


The idea of accepting allanswers and building on them 
was helpful. | had used this technique before, but ti 
was good to be reinforced with programs and people 
who felt the same way. 


The use of cassette tapes to record sounds was helpfur. 
also, the use of maps and compasses. Ehave found that 
ehildren enjoy even the simplest experuments if they 
can use test tubes, beakers, etc, 


What Pfound most belpfuliwas working with teachers 
from the field of serence. Seience awas a subject I 
avoided until £ particspated in the istitute, | don't 
think dawould have felt comfortable wath the BSCS 
materials if bP badn’t attended the institute. 


Lthe many special educators, | hed little or no prror 
practical scrence experience. The opportunity to 
engoue in “hands-on” experimentation was extremely 
usetul. 


Crienes ae decor oent cuenarsed me the children 


Participants learn about the digestive tract, using the model of the 


human torso fram ME NOW that they called “Dudley.” 


oe 


What do vou feel was the most valuable part of the 
institute fo vou in your teaching? 


The people who participated. Ther iiterests and 


CONCOCLNS 


The simulation of classroom setting and role playing 


in teaching theachaities, Phe “hands-on experiences, 
Seeme the value of serenee for BALE children. 


Themost valuable part of therostituteiwas the" hauds- 


on oepproneh. ‘This approach, coupled with the 


DD, 
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What I picked up from the creative and talented people 


fassociated with, The classroom activities that we did 
ourselves or that we watched. The functionality of the 


tnstiftute—the down to earth activities. 


What do vou feel could have been done to make the 
institute more helpful to you now that vou have had an 
Opportunity to use some of the materials in your own 
classrooms or for inservice presentations? 


f felt well prepared as far as the materials were 
concerned. My science background was shaky since | 
have had very little course work in this area. 


Preally feel itwas adequately done. Perhaps more time 
to explore the opposite level would have been helpful 
for many. 


Making an additional list of activities suggestions to 
supplement the book, 


Would vou suggest to one of your friends that he or she 
atiend this type of institute? Explain vour response. 


Yes...Betng in a setting aivay from the usual respon- 
sibilittes allows one to concentrate completely, thus 
become enthustastic and totally conmunitted to its 
purpose. Tt allows enoush time for problem solving 
and exchange of viewpoints. 


Most defintely! What it did to improve my attitude 
and tuterest im scicnce is quite obvious to my fellow 
teachers, and my enthusiasm formy program has been 
shared with then. Theyre quite interested in Dudley 
and my experiments, aad often ask what Pm working 
an—so do the students in our building. 


Pwould like to have becs putin contact with people 
who were interested in the program from this area. | 
presented the program to members of my school 
district. They thought very aghly of it, but are stow to 
change over to new programs. 


None that can think of, for you have been helpful in 
obtaining movies and videotapes for my presen- 
tations, | feel very free in asking for your support and 
will not hesitate to ask tn the future. 


Continue fo visit us, 


Perhaps ttwould be helpfulto spend more time solving 
such problems as how to approach “resistant” ad- 
ministrators; where to obtain dollars to purchase the 
materials, funding sources, writing minizgrants, ete: 
how togain support from science teachers who've been 
deeply entrenched in traditional curricula. tn other 
words, although the institute chanved attitudes of the 
participants in a positive direction, the participants 
could: benefit: from some “strategies” for doing the 
same back in their respective communities. 


Teams of Participants 
Attending the Follow-up Workshop 


The team mémbers from Council Bluffs, lowa, who attended the 
workshop were Kenneth Gilreath, Harold Smith, Jan Peterson, 


Wilda Briggs, and Myra Mass 


‘ 


Janet Collier. Frances Stewart, Delores McGhee, Yvette Castillo, 
and Helen Hunter formed the team from Atlanta, Georgia, 


’ : Fs ~ : 

The newly organized team from Oshkosh, Wisconsin, included 
Mary Spanbauer, Grant Rehder, Pal Koeneman, Susan Teas, and 
Eugene Russo, 
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**Juanita Addison 
5111 Kenilworth Avenue 
Baltimore MD 21212 


**lesse Allen 
Norfolk Public Schools 
800 EF. City Hall Avenue 
Norfolk VA 23510 


*Jovce S. Anderson 

Sarasota County Student Center- 
Tuttle Campus 

Brink Avenue 

Sarasota FL 33578 


**Carol Avalos 
District 260, SLIC Programs 
210 Fairview 
Pueblo CO 81004 


“Roy K. Baer 

Wachusett Revional High School 
Main Street 

Holden MIA 01520 


“"Norina Boekel 
Greeley Public Schools 
Administration Bldg.. 811 15 St. 
Greeley CO 80631 


“ "Wilda R. Briges 
Council Bluffs Conimunity Schools 
207 Scott Street 
Council Bluffs TA 51501 


*“"*Rebecca S. Brown 
Norfolk Public Schools 
800 BK. City Hall Avenue 
Norfolk VA 23510 


*Molly Susan Byock 

J.P. Rvon Elementary School 
Rt. 5 

Waldorf MID vaBO 
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**Leslie Dodge 
3519 Walnut Lane 
Pueblo CO 81005 


“William A. (Bill) Donovan. fr. 
Amesbury Fligh School 
Highland Street 
Amesbury MA 01913 


*Henry (Ed) Drexler, Jr. 
Pius XI High School 
135 North 76 Street 
Milwaukee WI 53213 


***Cynthia V. (Cindy) Edwards 
Roberts Park Elementary School 
2600 FE. Princess Anne Road 
Norfolk VA 23504 


***Sel J. Elizondo 
Strack Center 
210 Fairview 
Pueblo CO 81001 


"David FE. Floyd 

Casey Junior Fligh School 
2410 13 Street 

Boulder CO 80302 


"Kenneth J. Gilreath 
4532 Laurel 
Omaha NE 68101 


*** Arthur W. George 
Calverton #75 
Lafayette & Whitmore 
Baltiinore MD 21216 


“Carole C. Hastings 
Wahiawa Intermediate School 
275 Rose Street 
Wahiawa FIl 96786 


"Vicki Fleisler 
[en Ninth Gtroel 


* Debora Kennedy 

University of Northern Colorado 
Havs 213 

Greeley CO 80631 


***Patricia A. Koeneman 
University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
Dept. of Special Education N E511 
Oshkosh WI 54901 


*Wanda Kojima 
Wahiawa Intermediate School 
2061 Hoohai Street 
Pearl City FIL 96782 


***Cundace (Candy) Light 
Crested Butte Junior Fligh School 
Crested Butte CO 81224 


*David T. Lunn 

Lord Beaverbrook Fligh School 
9019 Fairnmuunt Drive S. E. 
Calgary. Alberta, Ganada T211024 


“Robert A. (Bob) Marino 

River Dell Regional High School 
Pyle Street 

Oradell NJ 07649 


**Moyra J. Mass 
026 N. 26 Street 
Council Bluffs LA 51501 


**Delores G. McGhee 
1735 Loch Lomond Trail SW 
Atlanta GA 303711 


*Maureen G. Mulvaney 
Walter J. Mitchell Elementary 
Box AB 
LaPlata MD 20646 


**Miles Muraoka 
Hawaii State Science Curriculunt 
CJoovscseieud vient 


**Leoner Pye 
18 Coatsman Ct. Apt 208 
Randalstown MD 21133 


**CGrant A. Rehder 
Oshkosh Area School District 
2155. Ragle 
Oshkosh WI 54901 


"Elsie P. Reid 
Sleighton School 
Darling PA 19063 


**Buvene Russo 
6335 Seventh Avenue, Apt. 1 
Kenosha WI 53140 


“Patricia Saybolt 
Mastbaum AVTS 
Frankford Avenue 

& Clementine Street 
Philadelphia PA 19134 


“(race Selzer 
Departinent of Special Education 
Norfolk State College 
Norfolk VA 23504 


“Annie Lide Smith 

Parkview Elementary 

East 9th and Monument Avenue 
Pueblo CO 81001 


**Warold Smith 
6741 Seuth 77 Street 
Ralston NE 68127 


“Mary Spanbauer 
682 Evans St. 
Oshkosh WH 54901 

Frances Slewart 


500 Brentwood Court 
Roswell GA sO075 


“+B Bugene Swain ce Be 
2012 Park Beach Drive See 
Aberdeen MD 21001 
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